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EDUCATION IN PALESTINE 


A country that for thousands of years has been a 
battlefield not only for armies, but also for ideologies 
and schools of thought, and that serves for an experi- 
ment sui generis of civilization will be of interest to 
any student of sociology. If we add to this the facts 
that three peoples are living in so tiny a compass as 
Palestine represents; that with one of them we see the 
“old school-ties” wrestle with new labor tendencies; 
that, with the second, European civilization is being 
grafted onto age-old traditions of the desert without 
any transitory stage; and that the third watches re- 
ligious, national, and social ideals vie with each 
other, it might then be justly claimed, that this coun- 
try is of particular fascination to an edueationist. If 
such a one happens to be an American whose country, 
itself a “melting pot,” has only recently taken an 
active political interest in the Near East, he may find 
a short survey of the educational situation of Pales- 
tine enlightening. 

The accompanying table—if properly read—may 
give an idea of the complexity of the issues. It ought 
to be kept in mind that schooling is not compulsory, 
and that the Arab system is almost exelusively gov- 
frnment-owned, while the Jewish system is wholly 

autonomous, and three quarters of it are administered 
by the Knesseth Yisrael (Jewish community). 


Y. TH. RADDAY 
HEBREW SECONDARY SCHOOL, ‘‘CHUGIM,’’ 
HAIFA, PALESTINE 


The Arab Educational System. The Arab edu- 
cational system is actually younger than the Jewish 
system, as under Turkish rule no schools with Arabic 
as the language of instruction were in existence; these 
were introduced by the British Military Administra- 
tion and have made great progress since—in the main, 
probably, because of the interest in knowledge and 
education among the Arabs which was awakened 
through contacts with immigrants from Europe. The 
comparative youth of the Arab schools has not yet 
developed any particular Arabie pedagogy of its 
own. In this respect, Christian Arabs are dependent 
on the Lebanon, and the Mohammedan Arabs on 
Egypt. Their methods are those of English schools. 
The Mandatory power cannot cope with the rush on 
its schools of the Arab youth and, though only 50 
per cent of the applicants are admitted, an embar- 
rassing searcity of teachers makes itself strongly felt. 
Thus only little stress can be laid on psychology and 
the theory of education in the preservice training of 
teachers and a short postmatriculation course must 
needs suffice in most instances. The shortage of 
women teachers is still more acute, so that frequently 
a girl of 17 years may be intrusted with a village 
school of 40 children. 
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The Jewish system represents nearly all the types 
and grades of modern education: kindergartens, ¢e. 
mentary, secondary, and high schools; trade anj 
boarding schools; academies of music; teachers ql. 
leges and Rabbinical colleges; a nautical school; , 
technical high school; a university; and some insti. 
tutes for adult education. This might appear a re 
markable feat in a country cut off like an island fron 
western civilization by seas and deserts—the mor 
remarkable as it dates back only about 35 years and, 
as shown by the above table, is wholly maintained by , 
community whose numbers have only recently exceeded 
half a million. Moreover it must be kept in mind 
that the language of instruction throughout is Hebrey, 
that ancient and newly revived tongue of the Jews 
which until 1900 had no word for “pencil” and ss. 
serted itself successfully only in 1912 against Ger. 
man, French, and English, the languages of instruc. 
tion in the schools of Jewish relief organizations, 
This unprecedented success is due mainly to the kir- 


This inadequate position causes a considerable num- 
ber of Arabs, in particular Christians, to send their 
children to private or mission schools, and this pre- 
sents growing Arab nationalism with a thorny prob- 
lem. These national and political aspirations—though 
as a rule in contradiction to the official policy of the 
Mandatory government—have throughout secured a 
firm hold over teachers and pupils of government 
schools. Every now and then, demands are voiced 
claiming the same right of autonomous education as 
is granted to the Jews without, however, considering 
that the Jewish sector has had to pay rather heavily 
for this privilege. It is significant for Palestine that 
the Jews, too, on one hand envy the Arabs their 
generous government funds and claim the same for 
themselves, but, on the other hand, will not forego 
their autonomy. In this connection it is worth men- 
tioning that, unlike Jewish schools, even Arab gov- 
ernment schools do not teach the second official lan- 
guage of the country. 




























TABLE I 
COMPARATIVE STATE OF THE TWO SCHOOL SYSTEMS OF PALESTINE (1943) 



















Total 





Jews 






Arabs 
















ee Pee ee ree ye ee ee 1,100,000 550,000 1,650,000 
67 per cent 33 per cent 100 per cent 
99,000 90,000 189,000 







eee rr ree re eee eee yore err a eee 
Percentage of school-age population who do not receive 
69 per cent 5 per cent 

















OS: RIG Cl DORUNTIOE 5 vos cn een Hees 626% 50 F040 ese 
Costs of educational service per annum .............. L.P. 600.000 800,000 1,400,000 
Distribution of government educational benefits ....... L.P. 500,000 100,000 600,000 

82 per cent 18 per cent 100 per cent 
Contribution to total government budget ............. 30 per cent 70 per cent 100 per cent 














dergarten, where the children of immigrants coming 
from all corners of the globe learn their common nev 





Two further difficulties with which Arab education 
has to struggle are the wide discrepancy between 
literary Arabie and colloquial Arabic and the lack of language. 
interest and tradition in science, only partly compen- The structure of the schools follows in the main the 


sated by an extraordinary gift for the study of lan- European pattern. Methods of teaching are similar 
to those adopted in Russia, but America’s influence 


guages. 
No doubt the Arab public-school system of the making itself gradually felt. However, these repre 
sent tendencies rather than stabilized position, aut 


Palestine government, comprising besides 4-5-forms 
rural and 7-forms urban elementary schools only a generalizations such as these ought to be taken cum 
score of secondary schools, and no kindergartens, suf- grano salis owing to the heterogeneous character af 
fers from serious defects, but it is well organized and _ the teaching staff and of the school population. Ther 
distinguished from the remaining schools of Palestine exist, though, certain traits characterizing Hebrer 
and of many other countries by a clear definition of pedagogy: the great stress laid upon individual work 
its aims: attaching the rural youth to his country and by the pupil himself; far-reaching initiative on ™ 
preventing his urbanization, and preparing urban part of the teacher; active participation of the pit 
youth for junior posts in the eivil service and in com- ents in the diseussion of theoretical and practics 
merce. Both of these goals have been almost attained. school problems; close relations between teacher a 
The Jewish Educational System. The Jewish edu- pupil; the children’s extraordinary eagerness to lea" 
cational system is far more varied, but more prob- and to go to school. 
lematic, more complete, yet more split, as may be Great attention is being paid to the study of ps 
expected of a community which, although for many chology; the Freudian school is predominant. At th 
centuries identifying learning with religion, has for Hebrew University in Jerusalem serve a few Ameriti? 
as long a time lacked any experience in political or- trained lecturers and instructors, who—only a coup" 
ganization and unified leadership. of years after the opening of the School cf Educati 
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© Arabic. 
3 faulty knowledge of all four languages, but implies, 
» moreover, a danger of cultural Levantinism and finally 
even of pronounced difficulties in education in general, 
E characterized by lack of discipline toward parents 
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ave promoted educational progress by seientific 
urements and research and by special classes held 
annually for teachers in certain rural centers. 


Against the background of these great achieve- 


bs ments there should be mentioned only a few of the 
t most urgent problems that are certain to arise in an 
4 educational system, such as that of the Jews in Pales- 
tine, especially at a time of shifting values. 


It should be recognized, for example, that this 


process of Hebraization, however much praised, ean- 
© not take place without encountering serious obstacles. 
It is not the lack of textbooks and Hebrew reading 
© :atter for youth, which is gradually being overcome, 
F so much as the psychical burden caused by the un- 
4 avoidable simultaneous use of two languages and the 
© intellectual hardship brought about by the necessity 
‘of teaching two additional tongues—English and 


This polyglot education not only leads to 


who, as a rule, adapt themselves more slowly to 


| their new surroundings and take a longer time in 
| adopting new languages. 


It is probably unavoidable that the parent-child re- 


) lationship should be unsatisfactory nowadays, the 
© more so in this country where the collapse of their 
» spiritual world has produced in many neweomers, 
3 particularly in those who were most deeply rooted in 
' the cultural life of Europe, a resignation, often tend- 
' ing to nihilism, which prevents them from showing 
| their children a well-balanced conception of life and 
) an educational ideal. If, moreover, parents and chil- 
) dren speak different languages, it is understandable 
that the young people turn to other sources for an- 
) swers to their questions; for example, to the “youth 
| movements,” which are often very effective in their 
}pedagogie guidance and so far surpass home and 
} school in their influence on the young. The character 
|of these “youth clubs” is to a great extent political, 


which may not be surprising on account of the un- 
stable political fate of the Jews of Palestine for the 
past 20 years. It has not been possible up to the pres- 
ent time to bring about co-operation between school 


and home on the one hand and the “youth move- 


ment” on the other, as the latter often lead youth to 
| entirely idealistie conception of their tasks as 
pioneers in the rebuilding of Palestine and thus 
‘irengthen their opposition toward their parents. 
There is only one point at which these three factors 
of education find themselves in complete agreement: 
in the duty imposed by the Vdad Le’umi (National 
Council of the Jewish Community) on every youth 


t devoting a year of national service either to the 
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Jewish Settlement Police Force or to one of the more 
exposed settlements at the edge of the desert—a ser- 
vice which, like so many things in this country, is 
entirely voluntary. 

The political character of education does not extend 
to youth movements only. What may be incomprehen- 
sible to one who is not aware of the contradictory 
trends in modern Jewry is the case in Palestine: there 
are in this country (a) religious, (b) socialist, and 
(ec) general public elementary schools which are to 
no small degree controlled by the respeetive political 
parties. Apart from its grave educational harm this 
tripartite system, implying partly tripartite adminis- 
tration as well, means a further burden on the budget 
which, in any case, is balanced with the greatest diffi- 
eulty. 

Nevertheless, these three types of elementary schools 
have a broad common basis even extending to such a 
controversial subject as instruction in the Bible. This 
is in all Jewish schools without exception the back- 
bone of the study of history, classics, and the mother 
tongue and of the training of character, and takes on 
the average five hours in the week—a full school day! 
Interpretation, of course, varies with the different 
types of schools, and the problem of religion is far 
from being solved. But the good knowledge of the 
Holy Seripture, the love of it, and its study are gen- 
eral, and achievements in the methods of teaching this 
subject are certainly unequaled throughout the world. 

A survey of Palestine Jewish education would not 
be complete without mentioning that great work of 
rescue and education, Youth Aliyah (Youth Immi- 
gration Scheme), which has brought to Palestine from 
Europe about 17,000 juvenile refugees and which de- 
votes itself to their care and education. These chil- 
dren, many of them orphans, after years of wander- 
ing remain to the age of eighteen wards of the Youth 
Aliyah, whether in institutions or in small groups 
placed in agricultural collective settlements. These 
boys and girls, though having suffered considerably 
in mind and body, are helped to become brave pio- 
neers of work, thanks to the atmosphere of Pales- 
tine, the devotion of the young youth leaders, and the 
care bestowed on them by the late founder and direc- 
tor of this splendid work, Miss Henrietta Szold, of 
Baltimore, and her successors. This work is made 
possible by voluntary contributions, mainly from 
Anglo-Saxon countries. 

This short account of special characteristics, diffi- 
culties, achievements, and failures of Arab and Jewish 
education in Palestine is by no means exhaustive. 
Education in this country is facing difficult tasks and 
is overshadowed by weighty events. It may, however, 
be some comfort to know that, in the country of the 
eternal teachings, learning is still upheld. 
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DISCHARGEES STATE THEIR 
EDUCATIONAL PLANS 


As an educational adviser in an Army separation 
center, it was my duty, among other things, to counsel 
dischargees who sought assistance with their educa- 
tional plans and problems under the “GI Bill.” The 
range of their plans was interesting, and the grouping 
of these plans was disturbing in certain instances. 
The following is a brief report of the educational 
plans of 1,000 of the dischargees who visited the 
educational advisory service at Fort Sheridan, [linois, 
during the period from September, 1945, to March, 
1946. 

Brief notes were taken at the end of each interview 
and this report is concerned with those cases in which 
the dischargees expressed definite interests in the edu- 
cational programs that they had selected. Cases in 
which a man or woman was considering two or more 
fields or otherwise indicated that there was uncer- 
tainty in their plans are not ineluded. Hence, the 
data that follow are based upon expressions of defi- 
nite interests at the time of separation from the Army. 

For purposes of this report, the educational plans 
of the dischargees are grouped into three categories: 
(a) college, (b) trade, technical, and other than col- 
lege level; and (c) job-training and apprenticeship 
programs, 

Two hundred eighty dischargees were planning col- 
lege courses in 70 “separate” fields, in addition to 
which 14 dischargees wanted nine different college 
short courses. The “separate” fields in many cases 
are simply small branches of larger fields, but in the 
eyes of the dischargees each area mentioned seemed 
to represent a distinet vocation from both the training 
and the employment point of view. 

Of the 280 cases mentioned above, 162 were plan- 
ning training in seven fields as follows: 


Engineering ,O0 BdverGame ....0:..5... 28 
Business administration 22 Law ©.ccrccccecssccssseneseeemeee LI 
Accounting 14 Music Saestetocssccncssios 11 
Forestry ous 


Of the remainder of this group of 280, from one to 
nine dischargees were planning to take training in 


the following fields: 


Agriculture a eee eee 1 
Animal husbandry 1 Foreign service 3 
Art 7 Home economics .... 1 
Bacteriology 2 \oriowitane ..25, 2 
Biochemistry 1 Hotel administration ef 
Botany 1 Journalism oe 
Chemistry 2 Landscape architecture 1 
Chiropody 2 Languages ee 
Conservation 2 Liberal arts 3 
Dentistry 4 Library science a oe 
Dramatics 4 Medical technology ... 1 
Education 2 Medicine 9 
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By Ai 

ROWLAND R. PIERSON Ai 

VETERANS’ COUNSELOR, MICHIGAN srarp re 

COLLEGE gat 

Bu 

Merchandising . 1 Radio announcing . . Di 
Metallurgy... 2 Salesmanship 3 Dr 
Nursing 1 Social administration _ | Py 
Optometry . 1 Bediology:............ ] , 
Personnel administra- Speech a , 
tion 4 Thee 22s fig 
Pharmacy .. 6 Time study . ef ae 
Physical education ....... 2 Traffic management... 3 sh 
Psychiatry 1 Veterinary medicine Q rel 
FOO Y assess ssicsscnecoes 1 mit 
In addition, one dischargee desired a college coury ae 
where he could “learn all there is to be known abou} i 
moths.” <A little anxious inquiring revealed that hy J) Auc 
was planning to enter the moth-proofing business, Ap. Bar 
other man was anxious to find a course in researeh in Y 
physical phenomena and would “go to any school in Je Bee: 
the United States” that offered the course. e 
The range of college-level fields listed above is per. Jy Dres 
haps not too extreme. However, expert counselor oer 
diplomacy will probably be needed, for example, in SR) Hor: 
arranging a course in salesmanship or in time study 
° : z Ino 

that is mutually satisfactory to the college dean ani lay 
the veteran who wishes to specialize. Again, it should yes 
be borne in mind that the educational objectives dis Rian 
cussed herein were apparently sincere on the part of JR) br 
me 
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the dischargees. 

The grouping of the above interests is more signif- 
cant. If we include the requests for accounting 
advertising, personnel administration, salesmanship, 
merchandising, and traffic management, along with 
the requests for business administration, we find 
or approximately 20 per cent of the total request 
in this field. With 80 or approximately 29 per cet! 
of the total number planning to take some brand 
of engineering, we see that almost 50 per cent of tho 
dischargees intend to study in only two fields. 

On the basis of these figures, it would seem thi 
counselors face an increasingly distinct challeug 
earefully to investigate the reasons for veterans’ vot 
tional choices, their abilities, interests, and aptitude 
for their chosen fields, and to be particularly well » 
formed concerning employment opportunities = 
them. 

Five hundred eighty-two dischargees requested tec! 
nieal, trade, business-college, specialized, and oth? 
than college-level courses in 120 fields. A number ¢! 
fields such as music, languages, radio engineering, ¢, 
were the same as those requested on the college lev! 
but the dischargees were specifically planning the! 
work in specialized schools not on the college level 
Three hundred forty-one of this group of 582 we" 
planning to study in the 15 fields listed below. 1 
number of requests for each field is included. 
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Machinist 

Mortuary science 
Musie 

Photography 

Radio repair 
Refrigeration Om 
WON IINNE ors ecseciescpecericcatersnseens 


Air conditioning 
lane mec hanies 


Auto mechanics 
Business college 
Diesel mechanics 
Drafting ...... 
Flying training 
There seem to be no alarming trends in the above 
feures. The most significant feature of this section 
is the range of educational plans represented in the 
remaining 105 fields requested. Space does not per- 
mit including the entire list, so only a few of the 


‘more unusual types are indicated below, with the 
purse 


about 


~ 
and 
ee Ni ( 


Fitudes 


rel 10 


Auctioneering 
Bar tending 
Beauty culture (re- 
quested by a —_ 
Bee ‘keeping seve 
Civil-service-examina- 
™ tion school 
) Dress designing 
ry cleaning 
Floral design 
»Horse-trainer course 
a) WW ens grinding 2 
Li inoleum and carpet 
laying 
anotype 
Locksmith 


a See ata oe 


aintenanece of radio 


m broadcasting equip- 

: ment sents 

| Maintenance of silk- 
manufacturing ma- 

rf chines 

= Manufacturing of 
paint, complete proc- 


ess 


operating vee 


number of requests for each: 


Meat inspecting ... 
Medical art 


Medical photography 
Neon-sign making and 


servicing 

Nursing, male . 

Offset lithography .......... 

Operation of heavy 
construction equip- 
ment . ne see 

Pattern drafting for 
women’s clothes (re- 
quested by a man) 

Phonograph repairing ... 

Plastics 

Projector operation 

Radio operator, boat. ... 

Radio-time selling 

Rural mechanics ‘2 

Starching and dyeing ... 

State highway ‘police 
school 

Taxidermy 

Trick horse riding ........... 


Typography 


eh RO 


> Where is the nearest good course in starehing and 


be 
ra 


peyeing? What are the opportunities in piasties with- 


mut college training? Is the man in question qualified 
Be: the field of auetioneering even if he should com- 
q ‘te a course in it? Do those who want bar-tending 
a urses really need them, or would job-training pro- 
Berams be better for them? Many veterans apparently 


Evemt?@... 
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have been encouraged to interpret the educational 
provisions of the “GI Bill” rather broadly. Therefore, 
we who counsel veterans must be prepared to give 
direct answers to questions such as those just men- 
tioned, and to be sympathetie yet helpfully firm in 
dealing with veterans whose educational plans may 
not be sound. 

One hundred twenty-four dischargees were planning 
to enter job-training or apprenticeship programs in 
41 fields. The fields in which five or more dischargees 
were planning to take training are listed below: 


Electricity . in) 
Machinist oe 
Tool and die making 10 


Air conditioning 
Auto mechanics ... 
Diesel mechanics .... 
Drafting ........ 


The remainder of the requests in this section repre- 
sent a normal range of interests. The most significant 
item here is that, in spite of the fact that schools are 
crowded and in spite of the fact that the Veterans 
Administration is emphasizing the advantages of job- 
training programs, over four times as many dis- 
chargees were planning to enter specialized training 
in schools of less than college grade than were plan- 
ning to enter job-training or apprenticeship programs. 
If the veterans’ educational objectives can be served 
equally well with job-training programs, counselors 
may be obligated to “sell” the advantages of this type 
of training. 

In summary, on the basis of this picture of the 
educational plans of 1,000 dischargees, we who are 
charged with the responsibility of assisting veterans 
in making wise plans for happy, successful, and useful 
futures should resolve anew to seek constantly for and 
use the best possible instruments and methods for 
testing and analyzing veterans, to be sympathetic yet 
frank in helping veterans to see themselves objectively 
in relation to their vocational plans, and to use only 
the latest and most reliable information on employ- 
ment trends. 





NATIONAL COMMISSION ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

: On July 13, President Truman appointed a National 

ommission on Higher Edueation to “re-examine our 

Ystem of higher education in terms of its objectives, 


facilities 
e it has to play.” 


‘SslOn comes at 
ror} 


Biethods , and f 
° 


a time when 


“the 


and in the light of the social 
The appointment of this eom- 
institutions of 
sier education face a period of trial which is tax- 


e thair . » 
*s their resources and their resourcefulness to the 


Among the questions that the commission will have 


to consider are: “ways and means of expanding edu- 


‘ational opportunities for all able young people; the 


adequacy of curricula, particularly in the fields of 


international affairs and social understanding; the 


desirability of establishing a series of intermediate 


technical institutes; the financial structure of higher 


education with particular reference to the require- 
ments for the rapid expansion of physical fitness.” 
All relevant Federal agencies will 


John R. 


)-operate with 


the commission, Steelman, director of War 
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Mobilization and Reconversion, acting as liaison officer. 
George F. Zook, president, American Council on Edu- 
cation, will serve as chairman of the commission which 
includes: Arthur H. Compton, chancellor, Washington 
University (St. Louis); Harold W. Dodds, president, 
Princeton University; Earl MeGrath, dean, College 
of Liberal Arts, the State University of Iowa; Algo 
D. Henderson, president, Antioch College (Yellow 
Springs, Ohio); Fred D. Patterson, president, Tuske- 
gee Institute; Sarah G. Blanding, president, Vassar 
College; Milton Eisenhower, president, Kansas State 
College (Manhattan); Monsignor Frederick Hoch- 
walt, director, Higher Education Division, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference; Horace M. Kallen, 
dean, Graduate Faculty of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, New School for Social Research; Alvin Eurich, 
vice-president, Stanford University; Goodrich White, 
Emory University (Ga.); John Emmons, president, 
Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.); Henry 
A. Dixon, president, Webster Junior College (Ogden, 
Utah); Ordway Tead, president, Board of Higher 
Education, New York City; T. R. MeConnell, dean, 
College of Liberal Arts, University of Minnesota; 
Harry Newburn, president, University of Oregon; 
Martin R. P. MeGuire, dean, Graduate School, Cath- 
olie University of America (Washington, D. C.); 
Lewis Jones, president, Bennington (Vt.) College; 
Fred J. Kelly, retiring director, Division of Higher 
Education, U. S. Office of Education; Bishop G. 
3romley Oxnam, president, Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America; Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise, president, American Jewish Congress; Harold 
Swift, chairman, Board of Trustees, the University 
of Chicago; O. C. Carmichael, president, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching; Mark 
Starr, educational director, International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union; Murray D. Lincoln, president, 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation; Eleanor Roosevelt; 
Douglas S. Freeman, editor, Richmond (Va.) News 
Leader; Agnes Meyer, journalist and social worker, 
Washington (D. C.). Francis J. Brown of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education was appointed executive 


secretary of the commission. 


NEW YORK STATE UNIVERSITY SURVEY 

GOVERNOR DEWEY on July 14 announced the appoint- 
ment of a commission of thirty members, with Owen 
D. Young as chairman, to study the question of a 
state university. The members appointed at the time 
of the announcement were: O. C. Carmichael, presi- 
dent, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching; Sarah G. Blanding, president, Vassar Col- 
lege; John C. New York State 
budget; Joseph Carlino, lawyer, New York City; 
Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell University; Betty 
Hawley Donnelly, New York State 


Burton, director, 


vice-president, 
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Federation of Labor; Gano Dunn, president, Cooper 
Union; The Reverend Robert I. Gannon, 8.J., preg. 
dent, Fordham University; George Edmund Hayne, 
secretary, Department of Race Relations, Feder, 
Council of Churches; Alvin §. Johnson, former 
rector, New School for Social Research; Daniel ] 
Kendrick, former Justice of the Supreme Court ¢ 
the State of New York; Paul Klapper, preside; 
Queen’s College; George J. Mintzer, counsel to th 
American Jewish Committee of B’nai Brith; Walte 
Rothschild, president, Abraham and Straus; Geor 
Hoyt Whipple, dean, School of Medicine and De. 
tistry, University of Rochester. The commission als 
includes as ex-officio members the president pro ten 
of the Senate, the speaker and majority leader of thy 
Assembly, the minority leaders of the Senate ani 
Assembly, the chairmen of the Senate Finance nj 
of the Assembly Ways and Means committees, the 
chancellor of the University of the State of Ne 
York, and the state commissioner of education. Tl: 
commission, which has been assigned an appropri- 
tion of $100,000, will inquire into the need and th 
eost of a state university, the creation of which hx 
been proposed, following charges of discriminatim 
against certain groups in some colleges and unive- 
sities in the state. 




























THE WORLD CONGRESS ON AIR AGE 
EDUCATION 

On August 21-28, the World Congress on Air Ag 
Edueation will hold an important conference at Ne 
York City’s International House, advance notice 0 
which, describing aims and purposes, was publishei 
in ScHoou AND Socrery, May 4. The organization i 
sponsored by Air-Age Education Research in 
operation with the following institutions: Bucknel 
Cornell, Indiana, New York, the Ohio State, avi 
Syracuse universities; the universities of Minneso's 
Oklahoma, Omaha, Ottawa, Pittsburgh, and Tex 
Iowa Wesleyan, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechw- 
ical, and Stephens colleges; Massachusetts and Mint 
sota departments of education; Nebraska Departmel 
of Publie Instruction; Pontificia Universidad Catolit 
Javeriana (Bogota), and Technische Hoogescli 
(Delft, Netherlands). 

The congress will bring together leaders in the fe 
of education, as well as men prominent in air tral 
portation and communications throughout the worl! 





















to consider: 





(1) the methods by which education and social wi! 
standing of people can keep pace with the rapid chavs 
in the technical and economic phases of air transp0™ 
tion; (2) bases for curriculum revision in terms of th 
needs of the air age; (3) the procedures by which 5 
dents and teachers can gain experience relating to ™ 
air, including flight training, travel, and flight ex 
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© as well as a number from foreign countries. 
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ences; and (4) the development of the most effective 
content for mass-education media, including radio, press, 
and motion pictures, in the program of adult education. 


A program, that embraces a variety of topics con- 
cerned with the advance necessary to keep intellectual 
developments in key with technological proficiency, 
will have as speakers and discussion leaders outstand- 
ing representatives from all parts of the United States 
The ad- 
ministrative group of the congress includes the fol- 
lowing edueators: Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, Jr., di- 
rector, Air-Age Education Research, New York City, 
director of the congress; John F. Mee, associate pro- 


> fessor of management, Indiana University, in charge 
) of committees; Ferdinand M. Labastille, assistant pro- 
> fessor of languages and social studies, New Jersey 


State Teachers College (Jersey City), mn charge of 
international arrangements; Charles Hoff, business 


manager, University of Omaha, in charge of reports 
© and publications; and J. V. Bernardo, senior educa- 
 tionist, Civil Aeronautics Administration, in charge 
) of “Operations Institute.” 


In addition to the sponsoring institutions, 58 col- 


> leges and universities will be represented, as will 12 
state departments of education, 19 associations, and 
58 nations. 


The registration fee is $25, which includes admission 


| to all sessions, a preliminary topic outline, a copy of 
* proceedings, all luncheons and dinners listed on the 


| program, and the field trip on Saturday. For those 
) who wish to attend the sessions only at International 
: House, the registration fee is $10. Checks should be 
F made payable to Air-Age Education Research. Ad- 
» erence to the program schedule is very important 
© and promptness is recommended. 


THE SCHOOL FOR EXECUTIVES OF THE 
AATC 
Tue American Association of Teachers Colleges 


, conducted another School for Executives at Chau- 
® tauqua (N. Y.), June 17-27. Through the courtesy 


of Charles W. Hunt, president, State Teachers Col- 


¢ lege (Oneonta), and treasurer of the association, 
» Scxoon anp Socrery has received copies of the reports 
ot the working groups which inelude the following 
re topies : 


(1) Reeruitment and Selection of Teachers; 


) (2) Leading Faculty Growth; (3) Faculty Organiza- 
] tion and Administration; (4) General Education in 
pthe Teachers Colleges; (5) Child Development and 
2 the Teachers College Curriculum; (6) Improving Di- 
@ tect Experience in the “Professional” Program; (7) 


the Teachers College or a Regional General College; 
and (8) Improving Colleges through Self-Evaluation. 

The International Bill of Rights, as drafted by the 
C mmittee on Human Rights of the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, was approved. The 
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Special Committee for the Study Group on Interna- 
tional Understandings submitted a report reeommend- 
ing that “specific machinery be provided in the organ- 
ization of the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges to extend and to make more effective [the] pro- 
gram of work in domestic intergroup problems and 
in international relations.” Included in the reports 
is a summary of challenging points from an address 
on “The Bearing of Cultural Anthropology on 
Teacher Education,” delivered by Allison W. Davis, 
head of the department of education, Atlanta Univer- 
sity, on June 25. 


A STUDY OF VETERANS’ EDUCATION 


In “Educational Opportunities for Veterans,” a 
study issued by the American Council on Public 
Affairs, Francis J. Brown, recently appointed execu- 
tive secretary of President Truman’s Commission on 
Higher Education, urges that steps be taken to pre- 
vent: (1) the lowering of educational standards; (2) 
monopolization of education by the large universities ; 
(3) abuse of funds available through the GI Bill of 
Rights; (4) disregard of the educational needs of vet- 
erans. Educational institutions must maintain a bal- 
ance in the education of veterans and nonveterans. 
“There must be the recognition that schools, colleges, 
and industries have a trust not only for the training 
and education of the veterans but also for the endless 
stream of youth,” states Dr. Brown. “The nation can- 
not afford to create an ‘unwanted’ generation.” 

Dr. Brown predicts that: (1) Another million vet- 
erans will apply for education and training in the next 
year. (2) Total enrollment in colleges in the next few 
years will probably double the 1939-40 figures. (3) 
Schools below college grade will face more serious 
problems than [will] institutions of higher education 
in meeting the needs of veterans. The following facts 
are brought out in the study: 

More than three million veterans have already applied 
for education and training. . . . [Those] taking full 
advantage of the educational provisions of the GI Bill 
are getting six standard school years of study instead 
of four. The number of veterans in on-the-job training 
is increasing more rapidly than in any other type of 
education. About 30 per cent of the exservicemen who 
have enrolled in institutions of higher education are 
married, and approximately 10 per cert have one or more 
children. 


Dr. Brown warns against the dangers of abuse of 


the provisions of the GI Bill and points to the need 
of controls to prevent them. 


A NEW MAGAZINE: “HIGHLIGHTS FOR 
CHILDREN” 
Garry CLEVELAND Myers, well-known psychologist 
and former editor-in-chief, Children’s Activities, in 








April wrote to the late Mr. Bagley that he was estab- 
lishing a new magazine for children, planned to pro- 
mote “character and citizenship in children from two 
to twelve—a preventive means of reducing juvenile 
delinquency.” 

The June number, Vol. 1, No. 1, of Highlights for 
Children—Fun with a Purpose, has just reach 
offices of ScHooL AND Society. It is a thor 
charming, entertaining, and educational ma 
The format is one that should be attractive t 
dren, and unquestionably the illustrations exhi 
lively imagination that is in keeping with the 
understanding. The stories, pictures, puzzle 
“things to do” are designed to stimulate the ¢ 
observe, compare, make judgments, classify, 
think, and reason. The magazine serves mar 
poses: it can be used as supplementary or r 


Notes ad New 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THE REVEREND JAMES C. ConNERTON, C.S 
been named president, Kings College (Wilke 
Pa.), a new school to be opened in September 





JoHN H. LONGWELL, associate director, 
ment Station, North Dakota Agrieultural 
(State College), has been appointed presiden 
college to succeed Frank L. Eversull, whose 
tion to accept a post as chief of colleges for 
U. 8. Corps Command in Korea was rep: 
SCHOOL AND Society, July 6. 


Goprrey T. ANDERSON, academic dean, 
Union College (South Lancaster, Mass.), will assume 
the presidency of La Sierra College (Arlington, 
Calif.) with the opening of the fall semester. 


Hersert G. BREDEMEIER, acting president, Con- 
eordia College (Fort Wayne, Ind.), whose appoint- 
ment to serve until a successor to the president, the 
Reverend Ottomar Krueger, could be found was re- 
ported in ScHoot AND Society, September 15, 1945, 
has been named to the presidency. Wilbert H. Rusch, 
instructor in the high-school department of the col- 
lege, has been called to succeed Dr. Bredemeier as head 
of the department of science. 


Lee A. DuBrineE, head of the department of phys- 
ics, University of Rochester, has been appointed presi- 
dent, California Institute of Technology (Pasadena). 
George B. Collins, formerly of the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame and during the war a member 
of the staff of the Radiation Laboratory, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, will succeed Dr. Du- 


Bridge. Dr. Collins will be in charge of the cyclotron, 
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reading material; it provides entertainment for , 
number of children or may be enjoyed by one alone. 
it furnishes excellent matter for reading aloud; jj 
conveys in a subtle way many lessons in €0-operation, 
consideration for others, and developing spiritual ang 


humane analities. 


TIG 
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Father Reilly has been assigned as superior, Champi0 
Hall (North Andover, Mass.). 


—S —-— - 



















CotoneL Harotp W. Kent, director of WBE 
radio station for the public schools of Chicago, lei 
the United States, August 1, to assume the presiden(y 
of the Kamehameha Schools (Hawaii). The institt 
tion, which is “devoted to the education of Hawaiial 
blooded youth,’ was opened in 1884 and occupies ! 
500-acre campus on one of the ridges overlook 
Honolulu. 


Tue RevereND Francis P. Goopaty, C.S.C., tor 
mer director of alumni relations, University of Nott 
Dame, has been appointed vice-president, Univers!!! 


of Portland (Ore.). 


J. Harotp WILLIAMS, director of summer sessi0l 
and professor of education, University of Califorui 
(Los Angeles), has been appointed acting prov0 
Santa Barbara College, to sueceed Clarence L. Phelp’ 
who was retired, June 30. 
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‘Or a DonaLp P. CorrrELL, professor of education and 
lone; executive officer of the division of instruction, Teach- 
ds if See crs College, Columbia University, has been appointed 
ation dean, College of Education, the Ohio State University, 
1 and to succeed Arthur J. Klein, whose retirement was re- 
ported in ScHooL AND Society, June 2, 1945, Ross 
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ervice, 

Winton Touzs, former associate professor of En- 
vo. wt lish, Washington College (Chestertown, Md.), whose 
id ave of absence for service in the Navy was re- 
. 4, feeberted in Scoot anp Socretry, September 19, 1942, 
‘been appointed dean, Utica College, a new division 
ff Syracuse (N. Y.) University. 


WBEZ. 


institt- 
A Wailal 
upies 4 
Joking JP COLONEL Sewarp P. Reese, former member of the 
4 aff of Syracuse University, who served during the 
Fr as trial judge advocate in the Army Air Forces, 
pHs been appointed dean, College of Law, Willamette 
Wuiversity (Salem, Ore.). 


C., for 
f Notre 
iversity . 
VALTER Henry WriGut, professor of anatomy and 
™ prosthetic dentistry, University of Pittsburgh, as- 
gPned his new duties as dean, College of Dentistry, 
w York University, July 1. Clarence E. de la 
ipelle, assistant dean and director of the post- 
aduate division, New York University, College of 
*cicine, has been named associate dean of the college. 


sessi0ns 
lifornlt 
D rovosl, 


Phelps 
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GerorceE S. TURNBULL, professor of journalism, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, who has been acting dean, School 
of Journalism, since the death of Erie W. Allen, has 
been named to the deanship to serve until July, 1947. 
Russell I. Thackrey, dean of administration and pro- 
fessor of journalism, Kansas State College (Man- 


ol in July, 1947. 
2es for the same 
precedent in the 
1 beeause Dean 
it age in 1948.” 
SCHOOL AND So- 


the division of 
y, has been ap- 
ursing, “the first 
in the 107 years 


»pointed dean of 
:; Menzo Stark, 
industrial arts, 
2en appointed to 
partment in the 
ypointed head of 
administration ; 
1; Robert Cope, 
ath Dix Barker, 
sonomies; Emma 
 edueation for 
se. All appoint- 
ing of the fall 


ys Grindeland as 
, Orange, N. J.), 
in September. Miss Grindeland wishes to be freed of 
administrative duties to devote her entire time to di- 
recting the college’s choral organizations and to giving 
instruction in the fine arts. 


THE following announcement of appointments at 
San Francisco State College was sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society under date of July 19 by J. Paul Leonard, 
president: John H. Cornehlsen, Jr., as dean of men 
and assistant professor of psychology; to an associate 
professorship, J. Fenton McKenna (speech and dra- 
matie arts) ; to assistant professorships, Lelia Taggart 
Ormsby, J. Russell Broadhead, and William Cowan 
(education), Caroline Shrodes and Justine Van Gundy 
(English and speech), George Leedham (music), 
Boyd McCandless (psychology), George Feliz (com- 
merce), and Evelyn Ballard (science); to instructor- 
ships, Humbert Smith (Spanish), Erna Lehan (home 
economies), Victor York (industrial arts), Kellogg 
Hunt (English), Charles A. McClelland (history), and 
Cyrus Trobbe and Miller Lee Chrisman (music) ; and 


o 
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April wrote to the late Mr. Bagley that he was estab- 
lishing a new magazine for children, planned to pro- 
mote “character and citizenship in children from two 
to twelve—a preventive means of reducing juvenile 
delinquency.” 

The June number, Vol. 1, No. 1, of Highlights for 
Children—Fun with a Purpose, has just reached the 
offices of ScHoot anp Society. It is a thoroughly 
charming, entertaining, and educational magazine. 
The format is one that should be attractive to chil- 
dren, and unquestionably the illustrations exhibit the 
lively imagination that is in keeping with the child’s 
understanding. The stories, pictures, puzzles, and 
“things to do” are designed to stimulate the child to 
observe, compare, make judgments, classify, recall, 
think, and reason. The magazine serves many pur- 
poses: it can be used as supplementary or remedial 


Notes ad News 
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reading material; it provides entertainment for , 
number of children or may be enjoyed by one alone: ( 
it furnishes excellent matter for reading aloud; i Bm. 
conveys in a subtle way many lessons in €0-Operation, ae 
consideration for others, and developing spiritual ani Bt 
humane qualities. 4 
The magazine, which will carry no advertising why. B 
soever, sells for $4.00 for ten numbers, and orde ¢ 


may be sent to Highlights for Children, Inc., 37 Hag 
Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. The editorial offices of 
Dr. Myers are in Honesdale, Pa. 

Parents of young children should welcome the aé. 
vent of this magazine if for no other reason than that 
it may prove an antidote to or substitute for th 
obnoxious flood of “comics” with which children ql 
over the country are drugging their senses.—L. R. 8. 








Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THE REVEREND JAMES C. CONNERTON, C.S.C., has 
been named president, Kings College (Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.), a new school to be opened in September. 


JoHN H. LONGWELL, associate director, Experi- 
ment Station, North Dakota Agricultural College 
(State College), has been appointed president of the 
college to sueceed Frank L. Eversull, whose resigna- 
tion to accept a post as chief of colleges for the 24th 
U. S. Corps Command in Korea was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, July 6. 


GopFrrey T. ANDERSON, academic dean, Atlantic 
Union College (South Laneaster, Mass.), will assume 
the presidency of La Sierra College (Arlington, 
Calif.) with the opening of the fall semester. 


Hersert G. BREDEMEIER, acting president, Con- 
eordia College (Fort Wayne, Ind.), whose appoint- 
ment to serve until a successor to the president, the 
Reverend Ottomar Krueger, could be found was re- 
ported in ScHoot AnD Society, September 15, 1945, 
has been named to the presidency. Wilbert H. Rusch, 
instructor in the high-school department of the col- 
lege, has been called to sueceed Dr. Bredemeier as head 
of the department of science. 


Lee A. DuBringE, head of the department of phys- 
ies, University of Rochester, has been appointed presi- 
dent, California Institute of Technology (Pasadena). 
George B. Collins, formerly of the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame and during the war a member 
of the staff of the Radiation Laboratory, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, will succeed Dr. Du- 
Bridge. Dr. Collins will be in charge of the cyclotron, 




























which the university, with the assistance of the Navy, 
has under construction. 


Grorce H. Bett has been appointed president of 
the newly established Mt. San Antonio College (Po 
mona, Calif.), which replaced the former Pomom 
Junior College. According to an announcement by 
Winston Nelson, principal, Pomona High School 
“high-school classes will be continued at the former 
location of the . . . college . . . and will serve grade 
10, 11, and 12.” 


Tue REVEREND Water E. Kennepy, SJ., hi 
succeeded the Reverend Leo A. Reilly, 8.J., as prir: 
cipal, Fairfield (Conn.) College Preparatory School 
Father Reilly has been assigned as superior, Champiot 
Hall (North Andover, Mass.). 


CotoneL Harotp W. Kent, director of WBE), 
radio station for the public schools of Chicago, let 
the United States, August 1, to assume the president) 
of the Kamehameha Schools (Hawaii). The institt 
tion, which is “devoted to the education of Hawaiil 
blooded youth,” was opened in 1884 and occupies! 
500-acre campus on one of the ridges overlookit 
Honolulu. 


Cor 
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ar a 
Tue Reverenp Francis P. Goopaun, C.S.C., for 


mer director of alumni relations, University of Notr 
Dame, has been appointed vice-president, Univers!!! 
of Portland (Ore.). 
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J. Harotp WiiiAMs, director of summer sessidl! 
and professor of education, University of Califor! 
(Los Angeles), has been appointed acting prov0s 
Santa Barbara College, to sueceed Clarence L. Phelps 
who was retired, June 30. 
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DonaLp P. CorrrELL, professor of education and 


or a 

lone executive officer of the division of instruction, Teach- 
d; it ers College, Columbia University, has been appointed 
ation, dean, College of Education, the Ohio State University, 


to sueceed Arthur J. Klein, whose retirement was re- 
ported in SCHOOL AND Society, June 2, 1945. Ross 


















what L. Mooney, acting junior dean, and Robert S. Gil- 
a christ, director, University School, have served suc- 


cessively as acting dean during the interim. Frederic 
W. Heimberger, acting secretary, College of Arts and 
Sciences, has been appointed to the newly created post 
of assistant dean of the college, and William S. 
¥ Guthrie, director of student employment and assistant 
dean of men, has been named junior dean. Paul H. 


Dente sear hens’ 4: ee 


r the : Wagner, former assistant professor of journalism, 
en al ® Ohio University (Athens), has been appointed pro- 
R.B — fessor in the School of Journalism. Mr. Wagner, who 


' vill supervise the radio journalism curriculum and the 
'Ynewsroom of WOSU, the campus radio station, will 
"assume his new duties, October 1. 


A. Joun Barrxy, former president, Chicago Teach- 
ers College, whose leave of absence for service in the 
‘avy was reported in ScHoot AND Society, January 
3, 1943, assumed his new post as dean, School of 
‘ducation, Stanford University, July 1. Dr. Bartky 
also serving as professor of education. 


Navy, 


ent of 
2 (Po 
omona 
ent by Witt1am SuirH WELLS, professor of English, the 
niversity of North Carolina, will succeed Allan W. 
lobbs as dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Sep- 
“Henber 1. Dr. Hobbs has resigned to devote more of 
“his time to teaching. Katherine Kennedy Carmichael, 
"3% member of the department of English, Hockaday 
Wunior College (Dallas, Tex.), will sueceed Mrs. Mar- 
“yn H. Stacy as dean of women, September 1, when 
We latter becomes dean emeritus after 27 years of 
rvice. 


J., has 
$ pril- 
School. 
ympion 










Wryton Totxes, former associate professor of En- 
ish, Washington College (Chestertown, Md.), whose 
pave of absence for service in the Navy was re- 
rted in Scoot anp Society, September 19, 1942, 
s been appointed dean, Utica College, a new division 


W BED, 
0, left 
sidency 
institu: 


ywaildl He co 7 WY) Tin: ‘ 
: f Syracuse (N. Y.) University. 
aples 4 
looking CoLoNEL Sewarp P, Reese, former member of the 


Bait of Syracuse University, who served during the 
War as trial judge advocate in the Army Air Forces, 
BS been appointed dean, College of Law, Willamette 
hiversity (Salem, Ore.). 


.y for 
f Notre 
iversit] 














Watrer Henry Wricut, professor of anatomy and 
prosthetic dentistry, University of Pittsburgh, as- 
med his new duties as dean, College of Dentistry, 
w York University, July 1. Clarence E. de la 
apelle, assistant dean and director of the post- 
aduate division, New York University, College of 
edicine, has been named associate dean of the college. 
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Grorce 8. TURNBULL, professor of journalism, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, who has been acting dean, School 
of Journalism, since the death of Erie W. Allen, has 
been named to the deanship to serve until July, 1947. 
Russell I. Thackrey, dean of administration and pro- 
fessor of journalism, Kansas State College (Man- 
hattan), will become dean of the school in July, 1947. 
“The announcement of two appointees for the same 
office for successive terms is without precedent in the 
university. The action was taken because Dean 
Turnbull reaches the state retirement age in 1948.” 
Dr. Allen’s death was reported in ScHoot AND So- 
creTy, March 11, 1944. 


MarTrHa RoutH Smiru, head of the division of 
nursing education, Boston University, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the new School of Nursing, “the first 
woman to be appointed to a deanship in the 107 years 
of the university.” 


Buancu D. McNemar has been appointed dean of 
women, Wilmington (Ohio) College; Menzo Stark, 
former head of the department of industrial arts, 
Bellevue (Ohio) High School, has been appointed to 
organize and supervise a similar department in the 
college; John T. Walter has been appointed head of 
the new department of business administration ; 
Daniel Frabel, professor of Spanish; Robert Cope, 
professor of religious education; Ruth Dix Barker, 
teacher in the department of home economies; Emma 
Lou Howard, instructor in physical education for 
women; and Anna Hoak, college nurse. All appoint- 
ments are effective with the opening of the fall 
semester. 


LinnEA ALENIUS will succeed Gladys Grindeland as 
dean of women, Upsala College (East Orange, N. J.), 
in September. Miss Grindeland wishes to be freed of 
administrative duties to devote her entire time to di- 
recting the college’s choral organizations and to giving 
instruction in the fine arts. 


Tue following announcement of appointments at 
San Francisco State College was sent to SCHOOL AND 
Socrery under date of July 19 by J. Paul Leonard, 
president: John H. Cornehlsen, Jr., as dean of men 
and assistant professor of psychology; to an associate 
professorship, J. Fenton MeKenna (speech and dra- 
matie arts) ; to assistant professorships, Lelia Taggart 
Ormsby, J. Russell Broadhead, and William Cowan 
(education), Caroline Shrodes and Justine Van Gundy 
(English and speech), George Leedham (music), 
Boyd McCandless (psychology), George Feliz (com- 
merce), and Evelyn Ballard (science) ; to instructor- 
ships, Humbert Smith (Spanish), Erna Lehan (home 
economies), Victor York (industrial arts), Kellogg 
Hunt (English), Charles A. McClelland (history), and 
Cyrus Trobbe and Miller Lee Chrisman (music) ; and 
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to a lectureship, George Sheviakov (psychology). 
Two new programs are being instituted: one in com- 
merce to train teachers and men for business and 
industry; the other, a five-year training program for 
group workers, with particular emphasis on recreation. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER JOHN ANSLEY Guy, edu- 
eation officer for naval personnel, Princeton Univer- 
sity, who was released to inactive duty in July, has 
been appointed dean of men, Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity (Bloomington). 

Cotuis H. Davis, chairman of the department of 
chemistry, Hampton Institute (Va.), has been ap- 
pointed dean of students and will serve as chief co- 
ordinator of student-personnel services. 

Artruur E. Burns, adjunct professor of economics, 
the George Washington University (Washington, 
D. C.), has been appointed to serve as acting dean, 
School of Government, during the leave of absence 
granted to William Crane Johnstone, Jr., who has 
been named chief public-affairs officer of the Ameri- 
can Commission to India. Dean Johnstone, who will 
leave soon for New Delhi, expects to remain in India 
for two years. His duties will embrace the direction 
of the Office of International and Cultural Affairs in 
the office of George R. Merrell, American Commis- 
sioner to India. 

Luoyp P. Sir, associate research director, RCA 
Laboratories, Princeton (N. J.), has been appointed 
director of the department of engineering physics, 
Cornell University, said to be “one of the nation’s 
first schools of engineering physics with a five-year 
curriculum.” The school, which will open in Sep- 
tember, is designed to train students in a combination 
of engineering principles, applied physics, and mathe- 
matics for careers in research and development. 

Lioyp OAKLAND, professor of music education, Cor- 
nell College (Mount Vernon, Iowa), has been ap- 
pointed director of the Conservatory of Musie, to 
succeed Harold W. Baltz, who resigned in May to con- 
tinue his studies at Columbia University. 


Recent Deaths 

Howarp Francis KAng, clinical professor emeritus 
of obstetrics and gynecology, School of Medicine, the 
George Washington University, died, July 21, aceord- 
ing to a report sent to ScHoon anp Society, August 2, 
by Margaret Davis, of the university’s office of public 
relations. Dr. Kane, who was fifty-nine years old at 
the time of his death, had served the university for 
thirty years. At the time of his retirement in May, 
“he was still on war leave from the Navy which he 
had entered in 1943 as commander in charge of the 
obstetrical division of the naval hospital, San Diego, 


Calif.” 
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THE REVEREND JOHN G. KILLEEN, former professor 
of Latin, St. Bernard Seminary (Rochester, N, Y,) 
died, July 29, at the age of sixty-four years. Father 
Killeen had served in the professorship from 1998 
until 1917, when he relinquished the post to serve 
pastorates in Roman Catholic churches throughout the 


state. 

L. W. Gregory, founder and headmaster, Fairfielj 
(Conn.) Country Day School, died, July 29, at the age 
of fifty-nine years. Mr. Gregory had taught languages 
in the Kiskiminetas Springs School (Saltsburg, Pa.), 
the Hotchkiss School (Lakeville, Conn.), and the Mil. 
ford (Conn.) School from 1909 until 1936, when he 
opened his own school in Fairfield. 


CHARLES LATIMER Mosuer, former chief of the bu- 
reau of child accounting and attendance, New York 
State Education Department, died, July 36, in Santa 
Monica (Calif.), at the age of sixty-eight years. Mr, 
Mosher had served as principal (1899-1900), Ard- 
more (Pa.) High School; supervising principal of 
schools (1900-05), Canton (N. Y.) ; superintendent of 
schools (1905-10), Herkimer (N. Y.), and (1916-27), 
Saratoga Springs (N. Y.); and with the State Edv- 
cation Department as lecturer and inspector (191(- 
15) and chief of the bureau from 1927 until his retire- 




















ment. 

Brotuer ALoysius oF Mary, director, Christian 
Brothers Academy (Albany, N. Y.), succumbed to 4 
heart ailment, July 31, at the age of forty-four years, 
Brother Aloysius had taught in St. Mary’s School 
(Dover, N. H.), St. Mary’s School (Providence, R. 1), 
St. Cecilia’s School (Brooklyn), and De La Salle In- 
stitute (New York City), before going to Albany 
1941. 

THE RevereND Rosert E. Howuanp, 8.J., director 
of the Fordham University Press, well-known author, 
and poet, died, August 2, at the age of fifty-four years. 
Father Holland had served as instructor in classits 
and English, Boston College High School, Canisiis 
High School, Buffalo, and St. Joseph’s High Schoo 
Philadelphia, before going to the university in 193 
He first received attention with the publication of bi 
“The Life of St. John Francis Regis, S.J.” He was 
also the author of a series of books for boys. Hi 
most recent work, “The Song of Tekakwitha,” is co 
sidered his most valuable contribution to literature. 


















JosePH Nickerson AsHTON, retired professor 
music, Brown University, succumbed to a heart 2 
ment, August 2, at the age of seventy-seven yes" 
Mr. Ashton had served as director of music (19 
22), Abbot Academy (Andover, Mass.), and (19> 
12), Andover Academy, and as acting professor 
lecturer in musie, Wellesley College, before going 
Brown University. 
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_Shorter Papers... 





MR. BAGLEY: THE ARTIST-TEACHER!} 

Wuen Mrs. Givens and Mrs. Ringgold asked me 
if I had heard that William C. Bagley had passed, 
and we soon ascertained that he had, I automatically 
turned to the picture of him which is immediately 
above the desk in the office where I work. It has 
been there for almost ten years. It shall be as near 
me all my life to remind me of Mr. Bagley as an 
example of the beauty of true greatness. 

The world-wide millions who personally received the 
“Bagley touch” will attest to the many qualities that 
made him the most beloved of countless educators, 
and his books the chapters of our “educational Bible.” 
From his “The Educative Process” and his “Classroom 
Management” to his “A Century of the Universal 
School,” his writings have furnished the bridge over 
which multitudes of school teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators have walked. No twentieth-century 
American textbook is void of a Bagley idea. Many 
of his thoughts and terms are used directly. 

Along with his warm, rich personality, what the 
world of education appreciates about him most was 
his intellectual poise. It was not a mechanical ex- 
pression of the outgrowth of good breeding. It was 
an ability to weigh and judge new movements and 
new schools of thought based upon his having lived 


as a careful student through previous “new move- 


ments” and schools of thought. This fact made his 


, evaluations significant, worthy of respect, unique in 


' American education. 


' “middle” beeause it was safe. 


He did not venerate the old 
just because it was old. He did not worship the new 
just beeause it was new. He did not cling to the 
He chose reasonable 
parts of the new, old, or “middle” in keeping with 
basie conviction and values. 

It was plain to see that Mr. Bagley’s outlook was 
highly moral. And this was reflected not only in the 
broad areas of his educational thinking, but in the lit- 
tle episodes of life. Mrs. Ringgold, Mrs. Givens, and 
I remember that in our elasses with him he always, 
without obtrusiveness, emphasized the dignity of all 
members of the human family. Without paternal- 


} ism he exalted the basie contributions of individual 
| Negroes to civilization. He dared become concrete on 


“local grounds” by opening the doors of Columbia’s 


hanter af I . 
» Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi to Negroes. Students of 


all eiikne <p a F 
all races were not only weleome in his office but were 
‘requently invited there just to talk about their work. 
At times he provoked conversations with them and 


p they did not even know they were talking to the great 


William Chandler Bagley. 
As it so often does, death heightens our apprecia- 


so Based on a statement prepared for the Negro press 
mediately following the death of Mr. Bagley on July 


1, 1946.—L.R.B 


. 





tion of a friend. That will be true of me in this 
instance. The autographed picture that Mr. Bagley 
gave me, his name printed in my dissertation as one 
of my sponsors, his letters to me, one of which came 
two weeks ago stating that ScHoon anp Society, which 
he edited, would soon print a little manuscript that 
I had submitted—these are more than mere occur- 
rences now. They have been transformed. No pur- 
chase price is high enough to get them. 

In these days when license is rampant, when school- 
room activity so frequently ignores the noble purposes 
toward which all human effort should be evolving, 
when many teachers change their philosophy about 
as often as they change summer schools, when teaching 
as an art is a concept that needs reclaiming, when 
the control and direction of thinking and emotions for 
the highest good of all is threatened by the tendency 
to encourage any life pattern that satisfies an indi- 
vidual human appetite, it is good to have a clarion 
voice like William Chandler Bagley’s speak to us, 
though it come from the grave. It will tell us that 
it is the essentials which count—the essentials gathered 
from past, present, and future, the essentials not of 
the rich, the high, the favored race, but the essentials 
of all for the use of all. This is not only an incon- 
testable philosophy of education, but an incontestable 
philosophy of life. 

We thank God for the human reinearnation of the 
spirit of the Great Teacher in the soul of William 


Chandler Bagley. Faison G. Cusmx 


PRESIDENT, SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY, 
Baton Rouge, La. 
EDUCATORS AND PRESS CRITICISM 

Epvucators in the role of critics have long been 
swinging at cockroaches in dark corners under the 
journalistic sink. Very much in order would be a 
flash of light into the dark spots not only to lessen 
their swinging, but to make it much more nearly 
accurate. 

More frequently than not, conscientious journalists 
are concerned with educators’ criticisms, stated bluntly 
and occasionally with the utmost vehemenee, indicating 
that their news stories concerning political, social, and 
economié events are written with facts chosen to pro- 
motea predetermined point of view. Not only jour- 
nalists have tramped the beaten path to the old-folks 
home before their time in an effort to be “objective.” 
The answer to the criticism is that objectivity as it is 
commonly interpreted is well-nigh impossible. 

Any one who writes about the needs of society is 
in a large sense writing his autobiography. People 
who live differently think differently. Every indi- 
vidual interprets the needs of the social order as he 
has found them in the tangled web of all his experi- 
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ences. Every writer, explicitly or implicitly, sets up 
certain objectives which he attempts to fulfill in the 
course of his writings, and any formulation of objec- 
tives or selection of materials~is controlled funda- 
mentally by his experience, his ideas as to what is 
necessary, what is possible, and What is desirable. In 
short, journalists, if*they-are human, have biasés. 

Recognition of this makes it possible to break down 
some traditional, absurd beliefs concerning the jour- 
nalist. He has been visualized as a combination of 
master mind and detective, with inexhaustible energy, 
devious techniques of getting “true” facts, the miracu- 
lous knack of being everywhere news happens to 
“break,” and many mysterious sources of information. 
But, clearly and concisely, there is neither magic nor 
mystery in the process of writing news stories. There 
is rather systematic routine set up on the basis of 
satisfying one bias or another. 

In gathering and writing his materials, the veteran 
journalist knows very well how his paper wants stories 
to be played. He reads his newspaper, notices its 
editorials, gets praised for some stories and criticized 
for others. He senses policy and is psychologicaliy 
driven to slant his stories aecordingly. Moreover, that 
policy, that bias, bears a potent influence upon his 
methods of reporting: the setting in which he chooses 
to get his facts; the sources he selects to obtain his 
information; his attitudes concerning sociopolitical 
affairs; his psychology; his relation to the rest of the 
press; and his place in a democracy. The “policy 
pressure” exerted upon the news-writer may never go 
beyond the stage of “sensing” policy. 

In this regard it might conceivably be argued that 
the writer’s freedom to report “objectively” those 
things which he observes is not seriously hampered 
as long as outward manifestations of suppression are 
not used by his publisher. However, the truth of the 
matter is that freedom of expression implies the right 
to be guided by intelligence and, as John Dewey has 
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pointed out, obstructions to that freedom may be oyt. 
side one’s self or within. Of the two, the latter ar 
the more subtle, the less frequently recognized, anj 
therefore the most dangerous. But what is the usyaj 
_type of publisher-bias which is sensed by the nevws. 
writer? 

As men of property, publishers find their inter. 
ests coinciding with the interests of other property. 
holding groups; their relation to their employees js 
precisely that of any other employer to his employees; 
they have vested interests in nonjournalistie enter. 
prises; they have human preferences and inhibitions 
which are projected, sometimes unconsciously, into 
their organizations; they absorb the psychological! 
frame of reference of the upper socio-economic set 
with whom they associate; and they are owners of 
big business, subject to the laws, the problems, and 
the aspirations of economic enterprise. The basic fae. 
tors of this frame of reference indicate that policy 
pressures tend to “play” news favoring the “economic 
royalists” at the expense of the public. 

On the grounds that individuals always think in 
terms of their frames of reference, past experience 
molding their ideas of what they think is possible and 
necessary for their own welfare as well as the welfare 
of others, how, with their biases which tend to favor 
big business, can publishers suddenly change their 
ways? No appeal to the Good Samaritan side of the 
publisher is sufficient to make him mend his ways 
As long as publishers live under the yoke of the profi 
motive they will of necessity think and act in term 
of that motive. Even if publishers themselves wer 
able to disregard the profit motive, changes in the field 
of journalism would be of no avail unless they wer 
related to changes in the entire social structure. 

JAMES J. JELINEK 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, 
ScHOOL OF MINES AND METALLURGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 
Rou, Mo. 








THE VETERANS ADVISORY CENTER AND 
THE COLLEGE 


Any disabled veteran who seeks to qualify for train- 
ing under Public Law 16 must report to a Veterans 
Administration Advisory Center for counsel. Any 
veteran who qualifies for training under Public Law 
346 may, if he wishes, receive the advice of such a 
center. 

Even though these centers have been established in 
regional offices of the Veterans Administration and 
in more than 60 colleges and universities, the number 
of veterans requesting advice is so great that the Vet- 






erans Administration undoubtedly needs additioul 
The question of whether tle 
college center can be made self-supporting was dis 
cussed by Tyrus Hillway in ScHoon anp Society, 
February 9, 1946. <A further discussion of this ques 
tion, together with that of the responsibilities of the 


co-operating colleges. 


college in such a center, will be given here. 


At the Allegheny College Advisory Center, the Ve 
erans Administration is represented by a vocation 
adviser, a training officer, and a stenographer. The 
college-employed staff consists of a co-ordinator, 4 
appraisers, three psychometrists, and two stenogt 
The vocational adviser greets the veter 


phers. 
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checks the medical data which indicate the nature 
of the disability of the Public Law 16 eases, and then 
assigns the veteran to an appraiser. 

The appraiser conduets a preliminary interview dur- 
ing which the following subjects are discussed: depen- 
dents (number living with claimant, relatives’ oceupa- 
tions); present employment status (preference for im- 
mediate employment or change of work, jobs for which 
claimant believes he is qualified and his preference, 
contacts to secure employment since discharge, jobs 
or tasks which claimant says are precluded or limited 
by the disability, claimant’s feeling as to need of 
training and his reasons) ; edueation (schools, courses, 
special training, sourees of information regarding 
school attainment, school subjects liked best and least, 
knowledge of foreign languages, extracurricular activi- 
ties, reason for leaving school, and conditions limiting 


/ educational opportunities) ; present interests (reading 
' interests, avoeations, present hobbies, recreating sports, 
and recreational activities); work history and voea- 


AGAR AS Pin 


» for testing. 


BE SS 


tional outlook (juvenile work experience, employment 


) experience, inservice experience having occupational 


significance, vocational outlook). Following this inter- 


) view, during which the appraiser completes an 8-page 


questionnaire, the veteran is sent to a psychometrist 
Depending upon the preliminary inter- 


) view, the veteran will take a test battery selected from 


four vocational-interest tests, four personality inven- 


tories, nine mental-ability tests, 25 achievement tests, 
_ or 20 special-aptitude tests. The USAFI subject tests 


> and tests of general educational development, the Pre- 


Engineering Inventory, and the Graduate Record Ex- 
amination may be used in special instances. The tests 


/ selected for the veteran depend upon his particular 
) interests and abilities, and it is not necessarily true 
ythat any two veterans will be given exactly the same 


B test battery. 


The appraiser works elosely with the 
veteran and may conduct several short interviews dur- 
ing the testing period. 

When the test battery has been completed and 


scored, the appraiser again sits down with the veteran 


and attempts to answer the question: What kind of 
training does the veteran need? In the ease of certain 


"‘ypes of disability (eardiovascular, tubercular, ampu- 


tative, crippling, neuropsychiatric, ete.) it is many 
times extremely difficult to find a job for which a train- 


Ps facility exists and for which the disabled veteran’s 


Bo@ We as '< 
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interests and aptitudes qualify him. Therefore the 
veteran may remain at the center for several days. 
It should be stated here that the Veterans Administra- 
tion adviser is informed of the training facilities which 
exist in the region and he therefore confers with the 
appraiser and checks the appraisal and the selection 
of the vocational objective. Additional information 
concerning the procedure in the College Advisory 
Center is contained in the excellent “Manual of Ad- 
visement and Guidance,” U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1945, which was prepared by Ira D. Scott, 
chief, Advisement and Guidance Division, Veterans 
Administration. 

The estimate of Mr. Hillway with respect to the 
probable income for a college advisory center appears 
to be too optimistic. Mr. Hillway states that a unit, 
which includes two appraisers, “could easily handle 
four veterans daily.” He then multiplies 300 working 
days by four to obtain 1,200 advisements yearly. Alle- 
gheny College experience since December, 1944, indi- 
cates that a team of two appraisers can give advise- 
ment to perhaps 15 veterans weekly, which, when 
multiplied by 52 weeks, yields 780 advisements yearly, 
or $15,600. If we accept the estimate of $14,000 a 
year for expenses, a possible $1,600 remains for the 
purchase of the tests and the necessary office equip- 
ment, and for rental, heat, and light. All this analy- 
sis assumes that 15 veterans will actually appear at 
the center each week. As it happens, from 10 to 25 
per cent fail to arrive on the scheduled date and the 
center must therefore be overscheduled. In order to 
accommodate 15 veterans weekly, the two appraisers 
will need to spend the greater part of each Saturday 
in writing up their reports for the week (there are 
27 pages of forms to be completed for each veteran) 
and they will find little time during the working day 
to do the reading and study which is so essential for 
a suceessful appraiser. 

The eollege advisory center will pay its own way 
under careful management. More important, it will 
give invaluable assistance to the veteran. It is there- 
fore to be hoped that every college that has had suit- 
able experience in testing and guidance will offer its 
services to the Veterans Administration. 

CuTHBert C. Hurp 

DEAN, ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, 

MEADVILLE, Pa. 





A USEFUL GUIDE TO VETERANS ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


| Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional 
Schools in the United States. Compiled under the 
direction of Carter V. Good. Published by the 





American Council on Education, Washington 6, 

D. C., 1945. $5.00. 

THE choice of the college to attend is an important 
decision in the life of any young man or woman, 
Each year in the United States this choice is made 
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by or for nearly 400,000 prospective college fresh- 
men and also by a large number of “transfer” stu- 
dents. Many of these choices are, to be sure, limited 
by the amount of tuition fees, distance from home, 
entrance requirements, special courses offered, living 
accommodations, form of control (public, private, or 
denominational), opportunities for self-help, and 
many other factors. It is often difficult to obtain 
information on these items, and the large proportion 
of students who do not complete their college pro- 
grams may be partly owing to failures to get desired 
information before the college was chosen. Unwise 
choices of colleges to attend obviously result in waste 
of the students’ time and of the institutions’ educa- 
tional resources. 

Since the close of the war and the return of large 
numbers from the Armed Forces, a large and impor- 
tant group of prospective college students has ap- 
peared. For these veterans the problem of choosing 
the college or the professional school to attend is both 
easier and harder than for the average high-school 
graduate. Easier because the assistance provided 
them by the Federal government under the so-called 
G.I. Bill of Rights makes it possible to select institu- 
tions away from home and without regard to tuition 
charges within the limits set by the bill. It has in 
this way given them the range of the country for 
selection. The choice is harder, on the other hand, 
because the war experiences have given many of them 
special educational problems and a desire to attain 
some specific vocational or professional purpose by 
means of the added educational preparation. 

The “Guide to Colleges, Universities and Profes- 
sional Schools” was designed by the American Council 
on Edueation and by Dr. Good, the editor, to be of 
special service to these college-bound veterans and to 
those responsible for advising them on educational 
matters. 

The volume differs from previous handbooks which 
have presented data on American colleges in five im- 


portant respects: 





1. It is more nearly comprehensive since it ‘‘includes 
approximately 3,400 college administrative units in some 
1,700 institutions of collegiate level.’’ 

2. Because it was designed especially to help veterans 
of World War II, it contains a number of items of spe- 
cial interest and concern to them such as: admission of 
veterans; advanced standing for veterans; credit for 
study while in service; special kinds of instruction for 
veterans; costs; housing facilities for married couples; 
vocational counseling; and health services. 

3. The data are presented almost entirely in tabular 
form by means of easily interpreted check marks or 
simple codes. This results in compactness and com- 
parability of reports and in easy use of the guide, once 
the pattern is understood. 
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4. The organization of the volume emphasizes the gen- 
eral purposes of institutions and facilitates the finding 
of any desired college or type of college. Part I lists 
the data for 417 junior colleges, 719 arts colleges, and 
318 teachers colleges and normal schools. Part IT jp. 
cludes information on 1,504 professional schools liste 
under 24 categories. Part III presents limited data 9, 
431 extension divisions. In Part I the institutions ay 
presented alphabetically by type for each state. The 
professional schools in Part II are listed alphabetically 
by type of school so that all schools of agriculture, for 
example, are together. 

5. The detailed information given about curricul 
offered on the junior-college level, the senior-college 
level, the graduate level, and the fields of specialization 
in the professional schools is very helpful. It enables 
the prospective student to find out before selecting an 
institution whether or not he can obtain work in the 
field of his special interest. For example, a young ma 
interested in ‘‘regional and city planning’’ can find in 
the guide whether or not the school of architecture he 
was thinking about attending offers ‘‘an organized series 
of courses’’ in that field. 


The unexpectedly large number of veterans taking 
advantage of their opportunities to go to college or 
professional school makes the appearance of this 
compilation of college data most timely. The faet 
that it was designed especially for veterans does not 
in any sense prevent it from being equally useful to 
counselors in secondary schools in helping high- 
school graduates to select wisely the institution of 
higher education to which they will plan to go. 

To a reader without a specific interest in the field 
of higher education this book would provide about a 
thrilling reading as a volume of logarithmic tables, 
but to a prospective college student, especially a vet- 
eran, or to one interested in the problems of higher 
education in the United States it contains an amazily 
wealth of factual material that will be found usefil 
in countless ways for guidance purposes) or as basi 
data for analytical studies. The editor and his stai 
deserve high praise for an arduous task faithfully 











performed. 





E. S. EvenpDEN 





PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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ALPENFELS, ETHEL J. Sense and Nonsense about Eat. 
Pp. 47. Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave., New Yo 
10. 1946. $0.25 (quantity discount). 
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‘+¢en by an anthropologist, this pamphlet answers many 





we s asked concerning the causes of tensions develop- 
iv; among people of differing racial backgrounds. 
) 
Cremens, Oyrit. The Man from Limehouse: Clement 
i. chard Attlee. Pp. 158. International Mark Twain 
ey ciety, Webster Groves 19, Missouri. (Distributed by 


|. P, Didier, 660 Madison Ave., New York 21.) 1946, 


ve. ts 

$3.00. 

1 he “first biography” to be written of Great Britain’s new 
yjme Minister. 

Pri e 

rENE, HARRY WASHINGTON. Holders of Doctorates 
among American Negroes. Pp. 275. Meador Publish- 


VACANCIES - TEACHERS 


We secure better positions for college and university 
teachers and administrators. Where you learn of 
ONE vacancy, we learn of HUNDREDS. 


Send to New York Office for enrollment blank S 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
eee ee YORK CITY 17 
Corresponding Agencies: 


Kimball Bidg:, Chicago 


535 FIFTH AVE. 


Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash, 

















CTIAA) 


Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 





to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 
Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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ing Company, 324 Newbury St., Boston. 1946. $3.00. 
An educational and social study of Negroes who have earned 
doctoral degrees in course, 1876-1943. 


Powers, SAMUEL RALPH, Etsiz Fuint NEUNER, HERBERT 


BASCOM BRUNER, AND JOHN HopGpon BRADLEY. Our 
World and Science. Pp. 684. Ginn and Company. 
1946. $2.20. 

One in the series, Adventuring in Science, this new edition 
comprises in a single volume a general-science course for the 
9th year; presents factual information in a manner appeal- 
ing to youth. 





QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 1223 


Member—WNational Association of 
Teachers Agencies 














THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Chairman. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


PAUL KLAPPER, President, Queens College, Flushing, N 


- Y¥, RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of Cincinnati 


GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, New York State Commissioner of Education 

















FORECASTING COLLEGE 


ACHIEVEMENT 


A Survey of Aptitude Tests for Higher Education 


PART 


4 The normal problems of admission to colleges and 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS professional schools have become unusually compli- 


IN THE MEASUREMENT 
OF ACADEMIC PROMISE 


cated by current pressures from young veterans 
seeking educational benefits under the “G. I. Bill.” 


Albert Beecher Crawford Hence this authoritative survey (Part I of a three- 


and 


volume series) is especially pertinent. The authors 


Peal Sylvester Burana believe that differential scholastic aptitude testing 


311 pages, 24 Tables, 12 


Figures, $3.75 jg particularly important at the beginning college 


Available through your bookstore level, so that students now in high school, and espe- 


cially college matriculants from the Armed Forces, 
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